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BULLETIN MATTERS 


The first two articles in this issue relate to a matter that should be 
a permanent feature of this bulletin: differentiating socialism from 
“leftism" in both its Leninist and social democratic phases. Although 
leftist critiques of the effects of capitalism may help in making 
people more socially aware and in that way prepare them for the 
socialist message, the studied avoidance by leftists of any reference 
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to the culpability of the capitalist system creates the illusicn thet 
reforming @eapitalismeis®the solution. urray Sockechim s article takes 
the leftists in general (whom he dubs "“liberals’) to task while Adam 
Buick does the same for Leninism. Next Robin Cox’s reply to an 
earlier article raises the related question of exactly what 
constitutes reformism. Readers who see a strong vibrant capitalism as 
the victor in the struggle with the Soviet communism will be 
interested in Dave Perrin’s review of a book detailing the system's 
weakness. 

Next Pat Eychison and I respond to Larry Gambone’s DBS? article 
on Hegel and Marx. Curtis Price’s article on the instinctive and 
unorganized resistance to capitalism by young proletarians--the 
“underelass" to use the ruling class term--raises questions about the 
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The Discussion Bulletin ts affiliated with the Industrial Union Caucus in Education (UGE). lt serves as 
the financially and politically independent forum of a relatively unknown sector of political thought that 
_ places the great divide in the “left,” not between Anarchists and Marxists but between capitalism's 
statist leftwing of vanguardists and social democrats and the real revolutionaries of our era: the 

non-market, anti-statist, libertarian socialists. They are organized in smail groups of syndicalists, 
- communist anarchists, libertarian municipalists, world socialists, socialist industrial unionists, council 
communists, and left communists. The perspective of these groups with their rejection of capitalism's 
_ Wage, market, and money system as well as capitalist politics and unionism constitutes the only real 
alternative to capitalism in both its market and statist phases. 


In the DB the often antagonistic groups that make up this sector can debate and discuss the issues that 
divide them, gain some understanding of their history and future possibilites and begin a process, we 
hope, of at least limited cooperation. 


The pages of the DB are open to anyone in this political sector, the only limitation being that 
submissions be typewritten, single-spaced, and copier ready. We do no editing here. As to content, we 
- assume that submissions will be relevent to the purpose of the DB and will avoid personal attacks. _ 
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sbout time for the DB to have at capitelism’s left wing: the 


newly hatched “market sociaiists' 


and homeless Leninists whose 


apologetics Bookchin describes below. 
IT think. though, that he missed the onset of the capitalist 


corruption of socialism by several decades. 
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democrats and their Leninist understudies had yielded everything 
but their Marxist rhetoric by the mid thirties when capitalism in 
crisis expressed a willingness to use their services in the New 
Deal reform of the union movement and government social services. 
Recent events in the USSR and Eastern Europe have shaken the 
element that retained their devotion to Soviet state capitalism 


(Ssctwmeliy existine socialism ). 


They were cast adrift are now 


singing the praises of the market system and working for a kinder 


gentler capitalism. 


Bookchin’s critique of the positions taken by the leading 


theoreticians and activists of the 


"“Teft" is a useful comment on 


what we cen expect from them in the near future. -~-fg} 


When Socialists Discovered They Were Liberals ... 


* 


By Robert Keller 


Socialism, as we shall cal] it without quotation 
marks, ceased lo write its own history some two 
decades ago, when the theatrical “ New Left” became 
a Maoist parody of the “Old” and entered arid 
middic-age. Thereafter it began to wrile bourgeois 
history, dealing with social issucs almost entircly on 
terms established by the mass media, the polls and the 
academic and public literati. Since words are cheap, 
this history has been spiced by nostalgic glances at 
bygone cras of stress and storm. There have always 
been exceptions to the rule. But for the most part, 
Socialism’s “best and brightest” sct aside their crash 
helmets in favor of academic caps and gowns, their 
bludgeons in favor of word processors, their combat 
jackets in favor of three-picce suits, Uicir militant 
scowls in favor of the relaxed facial composure of 
well-regarded professionals. 

Sull, the air at various Socialist Scholars 
Conferences and in the pages of well-centrenched 
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“Leftist” weeklies and journals is rife with accounts 
of the incurable lls of capitalism and with belated 
attempts to encompass feminism, the ecological crisis 
and community problems in the Socialist orbit. On the 
whole, this process of absorption generally has 
followed the filthy capitalist press and the more 
progressive liberal periodicals like Newsday, which 
reduce issucs of emancipation to the right of 
homosexuals to be warriors and women to be active 
gunslingers in that paragon of democratic institutions, 
the United States Army. In the 1950s and 1960s, on 
themes like the civil rights movement and the 
“counterculture,” no less than today on the need fora 
new civic politics, Socialists and their press have 
often limped behind the “liberal consensus,” 
gcncrally echoing progressive conventional wisdom 
rather than summoning innovative radical ideas. 

This 1s not to say that our current crop of Socialists 
arc not nostalgic about their nearly forgotten history. 


May Day always afforded an occasion for haunting 
editorial ruminations; less so anniversaries of the 
Russian Revolution and the Spanish Revolution of 
1936. But it was only a matter of time before the 
American “Left,” as it sull ecumenically calls itself, 
would have to confront the disparities between its 
hery legacy — indeed its revolutionary foundations 
— and the deadening conformist politics that 
increasingly flourished in its midst. 

And now the time of reckoning has finally come. 
In the two leading “‘Leftist’” periodicals in the United 
States, The Nation and Dissent, writer after writer has 
surfaced with articles that bear titles like “ What Was 
Socialism... And Why We Will All Miss It So 
Much.” The latter article — by novelist Norman Rush 
— appeared in The Nation of January 24, 1994; in 
almost the same mail delivery, I received “A 
Symposium: The Left 40 Years Later,” in Dissent, 
which contains articles that echo Rush’s piece with a 
vengeance. 

Rush's title speaks for itself: a tasteless farewell to 
Socialism, that lovely dream of “our” youth and 
really “TI” always remember it, you see — but now, 
let’s get down to reality or business and live with its 
demise. This reasonably fair paraphrase might 
summarize most, if not all, of the seven authors, 
mostly journalists, who contribute their wisdom to 
Dissent’s symposium. Most of them share Rush’s 
nostalgia for a lost “romance,” as they frequently put 
it, and some seem to ask in bewilderment: Were we 
really Socialists for the past decade or two? 

There 1s very little that is politically indecent about 
this near-simultaneous confessional of lost faith, 
coming from the two leading “Leftist” periodicals in 
the United States. What is rather indecent are the 
pretensions The Nation and Dissent exhibited as 
“voces on ihe Len for years, when other radicals, 
parucularly Left Social Libertarians (not to be 
confused with anarchoid mystics, spray-can artists, 
neo-primitivists — an oxymoron — and 
nco-Situationists), made scrious attempts to build a 
new Left movement that extended its vistons beyond 
those of the old “New Left” and advanced a new 
politics that went beyond single-issues and the 
institutions of nation-state. Victor Navasky, the editor 
of The Nation (currently on a leave of absence for a 
year), opened his periodical to the inanities of 
Kirkpatrick Sale, a mystical ecology “dweller in the 
land” who nurtures an avowed hatred of Green 
Leftists, and exhibited no qualms about publishing 
wacky ecofenunists, an expressly anti-Semitic work 
by Gore Vidal and occasional neo-Stalinoid articles 
debating whether the “Great Leader” killed five, ten, 
fifteen or twenty million people in the gulags. 


Dissent, in turn, had already been watering down 
its Socialism for the greater part of forty years. It long 
provided a showplace for the agility, cunning, 
cynicism and snobbism of self-styled Socialist 
writers, along with a stable of Europeans ranging 
from Perry Anderson to Cornelius Castoriadis, who 
engaged in the fine art of sounding radical on paper 
while shaping their views into a liberalism so subtly 
conformist that by comparison even Bill Clinton 
seems a rank amateur in spin-doctoring NAFTA into a 
form of “Leftist” populism. That the late Michael 
Harrington, a decent chap, and his arrogant mentor, 
the Jate Irving Howe, had both come perilously close 
to acting like cold warriors in the late 1950s, were 
initially hostile to the “New Left” during its early 
libertarian phase and were grossly laggard 1n their 
treatment of “the new social movements” when they 
emerged, are bad memories that recent eulogies to 
their lives have largely ignored. 

Dissent, the magazine currently described by the 
bourgeois press as a “gentlemanly Left” periodical, 
was formed partly to create a “Leftist” voice in the 
Democratic Party. Despite the futility of this 
enterprise, the magazine always tried to make its 
version of Socialism rather stylish, like a “Leftish” 
version of The New Yorker. What made this feat 
difficult to perform with consistency was not only the 
rise of the “New Left” in the 1960s, which indirectly 
shamed it into something more socialistic in character 
than genteel, but also today the brutal fact that the 
Democratic Party has now moved far to the .right — 
so far, in fact, that the “L-word” in its midst no 
longer denotes “Leftism,” but “liberalism.” This has 
produced the fascinating paradox that to be to the Left 
OfPelinion 1s to be-a “liberal ratherthana Leftist.” 
A political chiropractor is very much in need 
nowadays to adjust what calls itself the “Left” 1n the 
United States, so that Socialists can quietly conform 
to the demands of the time without openly 
acknowledging that they have really been liberals for 
years anyway, and hence still kecp at Icast their 
youthful “romance” with Socialism alive as 
“progressives” or “ Dissenters” with a Socialist 
conscience. 

In The Nation, thankfully, Rush makes no attempt 
to do this at all. He simply calls a spade a spade; we 
must live with capitalism indefinitely, 1f not 
permanently — and that’s that. The Nation 1s a 
weekly that still, in the wake of the collapse of the 
“Soviet” system, has to find its bearings and it will 
probably do so very badly, if past experience is any 
indication. Dissent, as I noted, is more subtle. Paul 
Berman, one of the participants in the symposium and 
scion of a famous Yiddish anarchist family, lets his 
readers know in no uncertain terms: “To argue today 
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against privatization and some other market-oriented 
measures would be, here and there [w/ien and 
where?], around the world, plainly reactionary” 
(emphasis added). If this wholesale gencralization is 
meant to slap down the Stalinist nationalization of 
property, one is obliged to ask Berman if there are not 
other allernalives to privatization? That someone with 
Berman's background does not know this defies 
credibility. No less significantly, Berman tells us: 
“The programmatic choice ... [between] radical 
socialism (‘hope’) versus social democratic modesty 
(“piecemeal ).... has become... cusolete; considered 
as a worldview.” Whereupon, having left us with only 
the choices of fundamental social change on the one 
hand and full surrender to liberal ineffectuality on the 
other, Berman acknowledges with reasonable candor, 
“the magazine faces a bit [sic!] of a crisis.” 

The “crisis,” ina sense, is the'subtext of the entire 
symposium: none of the participants in the Dissent 
“symposium” are actually Socialists. At best, they are 
“liberals” and, given the widespread suspicion of the 
“L-word” these days, perhaps they will even distance 
themselves from New Deal liberalism, for what it is 
worth, in the years to come. Not only do they relegate 
Socialism to a hopelessly unattainable “vision” — or 
“utopia,” a word that the late Irving Howe used 
shortly before he died — but one apparently cannot be 
a Socialist with “vision” without being a liberal in 
practice. A little of Michael Walzer’s theoretics are 
essential as well. The socialists (lowercase, here) who 
adhere to the revolutionary theories of “yesteryear” 
seem to be regarded as “fanatics’” — equatable with 
totalitarians, as Norman Cohn had it in The Pursuit of 
the Millennium years ago. Hence the liberal Socialists 
— or, quite simply, liberals — would seem to deserve 
public accolades for retaining a Socialist “vision” in 
their hberalism because by doing so they crowd out 
the “fanatics” and “barn-burners” who would 
otherwise set society afire in an all-destructive blaze. 
The implication is that all revolutionaries — 
democratic, libertarian, or otherwise — are equatable 
with totalitarians and must be firmly resisted, while 
all flaccid reformists, Socialist or otherwise, stand: 
vigilant at the gates of civilization, guarding it from 
the barbarians outside. 

More circuitously and paradoxically, Todd Gitlin, 
one of the most intelligent of the seven contributors 
and, for a time, an active “‘New Leftist,” nuances this 
complicity of “Left” liberalism with uncertain 
Clintonesque centrism by declaring that “social 
democracy 1s the left’s horizon.” Indeed, “Socialism 
is no longer a design” —— that is, a practical project — 
“but a disposition: a spirit with which we wish to 
animate political life, and from whose absence 
political life suffers,” for Socialism’s function is to 
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retain “the social bonds” that “unbridled markets 
destroy.” This raises the intriguing question of how to 
keep markets bridled. In any case, as he bows to “the 
acknowledged goods of which markets are capable,” 
it is not hard to suspect that Gitlin is moving in 
“pracucal” terms away from “market socialism” — 
already widcly accepted by Socialists these days and 
bad enough — to social capitalism, which few 
European Social Democrats would accept. 

Thus does the Dissent symposium unfold with a 
sophisticauion and troubled nuances that Rush’s 
crudely nostalgic rejection of Socialism lacks and 
with implications that cannot be ignored. The 
remaining participants in the symposium say nothing 
Intriguing —- and generally sound even more puzzled 
and constipated than Berman and Gitlin — but the 
implications of their remarks are generally the same. 
Dissent versions of Socialism, certainly the most 
sophisticated among the mushrooming “market 
socialisms” abroad today, occupy a niche within the 
free market: to stabilize liberal capitalism against the 
threat of ill-bred revolutionaries who might bang at 
the door of the existing society. Where this cynical 
opportunism will take the symposium Socialists 
politically, as the “Z-word” migrates across the 
political spectrum over time, is unclear. But based on 
the best parts of — yes — Marx’s Capital, we can be 
reasonably certain where the “C-word” (capitalism) 
will migrate across the economic vocabulary. And it 
puzzles me that this is not self-evident to the best 
Socialist minds of Dissent, at least as they are 
represented by Berman, Gitlin and even Lewis Coser, 
who once was a part of the “Old Left.” 

The insight that Marx gave to Socialism of all 
kinds — libertarian, authoritarian, democratic and 
oligarchical — is being realized with a vengeance: 
capitalism is indeed a system of unbridled 
accumulation and competition that no environment, 
traditional social relations, culture or psychoanalytic 
couch can withstand. The maxim “grow or die” is 
more than a rallying ery for economic mobilization; it 
is the inherent law of capitalist life, of the 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable “free market” — 
which 1s the only market people find plausible as an 
alternative to a totalitarian state capitalist society. No 
ethically oriented guilds can restrain it and no state 
“reformists” or bureaucrats can hope to do more than. 
condition it. It is the floating power of the capitalistic 
commodity that can now travel with the mobility of a 
tornado, but whose destructive power is greater and: 
more lasting. To talk about a “controlled market” or, 
correspondingly, “market socialism,” is like talking 


about a “controlled death” or a “little bit of 
extermination.” Marx radically counterposed 
revolutionary Socialism (or social anarchism) to any 
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form of reformist Socialism (or lifestyle anarchism). 
So logically and practically are both pairs at odds with 
each other that their airy “reconciliation,” soothing to 
the souls of our middle-aged “New Leftists” and 
Howeian Socialists, makes Sorel’s myths seem 
plausible rather than demagogic. 

The extent to which the Dissenters, given more to 
theoretics than The Nation crowd, have literally 
betrayed their Socialism to an infrinsic capitalist 
development with a logic of growth for its own sake, 
will only become clear, I believe, as capitalism 
becomes more mobile, increasingly interlocked 
electronically by coordinated command systems and 
more globally reckless than it is even today. In short, 
the market has never been freer spatially than it is at 
present and its wage-price determinants have never 
been more unbridled — disturbingly, they may well 
be even more so in the coming century. To ride this 
gravy train as though it had no force of its own to pull 
its occupants where it wishes to go, not where the 
Dissenters think they can steer it through the 
formidable pages of their magazines and books, is 
myopic if not cynically obfuscatory. 

Worse still is another subtext of the symposium: an 
obsequious passion for “credibility” — for public or, 
dare I suggest, institutional acceptance? The 
academics have blotted up not only “the best and the 
brightest” of American Socialists, not only the old 
“New Leftists” who disdained the academy in the 
1960s, but also the public intellectuals (whom 
19th-century Russians called the ‘itelligentsia). 
Bourgeois society has absorbed “utopia” itself, in 
suitably modified form, into its inventory of 
commodities and brand names. If there can be a 
reactionary Disneyland, why not a “revolutionary” 
one with automated Marxes, Lenins, Trotskys, Maos, 
and even Bakunins and Kropotkins? If such a worthy 
as Norman Thomas — the bance of Irving Howe in his 
raging Trotskyist days — enjoys the distinction of 
having a New York high school named after him, why 
not perhaps Howe and Harrington as well? 

If Socialism is to be reduced to a patina for a 
marketized world that has devastatingly dissolved 
social bonds, and if it can acquire “credibility” only 
by providing “somewhat” communitarian social 
bonds in a “democracy” that is “radical” only in its 
drift toward an authoritarian world — in contrast to 
the cries of revolutionary “dogmatists” — then a 
Dissenter looking into the historical mirror will see a 
face that bears no resemblance whatsoever to the 
critical, indeed, angry visage Socialists once 
possessed. Domesticated, defanged, buried beneath 
mountains of published dissertations on Adorno, 
Habermas, Bloch, et al., our Socialist’s voice will 
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scarcely be audibic and it will be tuned out with 
indifference by the very public it courts. 

Yes, the Socialists have discovered that they are 
liberals, as though this were not already evident to 
serious social theorists years ago. Capitalism today 
has been very, very good to the movers-and-shakers 
of most “Left” periodicals. At the same time, 
however, capitalism is “downsizing” even privileged 
employees, while grinding minorities into the dust on 
a scale unprecedented even in the Great Depression. 
Even as capital sneaks around the world like a bandit 
and despoils vast forests, eroding entire regions of 
soil, vegetation and wildlife — while criminality is 
establishing itself in Russia as a new social order 
within the bowels of the existing onc, indeed, as a 
tapeworm that is nearly as large as its host — Rush 
seems to have discovered that there is an 
“environmental problem” that may awaken the 
public’s radical sensibilities. Should we cry 
“Eureka!?” Gitlin declares that “radical hope has to 
be coupled with another: that human society should 
endure” (only that?) in an era of “thermonuclear 
bombs, mass famines, and greenhouse effects.” Thus 
does a message of mere survival become a de facto 
substitute for hope and vision. 

With all due respect to our new liberals, it would 
seem that this kind of Socialism states the well-known 
problems without remotely suggesting how to resolve 
them. Has there been a chilling loss of nerve ina 
movement that once stormed the heavens? Would it 
have not been better to try with resolution and 
character to fight for a new world rather than 
embellish a dying onc in the hope of having 
“credibility?” Time was when age brought dignity, 
not cowering before the given; when it could teach, 
not obfuscate; when it offered wisdom, not canniness. 
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arx’s theory of socialist revolu- 

ion Is grounded on the funda- 

mental pnnciple that “the 

emancipation of the working 
class must be the work of the working 
class self". Marx held to this view 
throughout his entire forty years of socialist 
political activity, and it distinguished his 
theory of social change from that of both 
those who appealed to the princes, gov- 
ernments and industrialists to change the 
world for the benefit of the working class 
(such as Robert Owen and Saint Simon) 
and of those who relied on the determined 
action of some enlightened minority of pro- 
fessional revolutionanes to liberate the 
working class (such as Buonaroltti, Blanqui 
and Weitling). 


Conscious Self-emancipation 

Marx saw that the very social position of 
the warking class within capitalist society 
as a non—-owning, exploited, wealth—pro- 
ducing class forced it to struggle against 
its capitalist conditions of existence. This 
“movement” of the working class could be 
said to be implicitly socialist since the 
struggle was ultimately over who should 
control the means of production: the minor- 
ity capitalist class or the working class 
{=sociely as a whole)? At first the move- 
ment of the working class would be, Marx 
beleved, unconscious and unorganised 
bul in time, as the workers gained more 
experience of the class struggle and the 
workings of capitalism, it would become 
more consciously socialist and democrati- 
cally organised by the workers them- 
selves. 

The emergence of socialist understand- 
ing out of the experience of the workers 
could thus be said to be “spontaneous” in 
the sense that it would require no Interven- 
tion by people outside the working class to 
bring it about (not that such people could 
nol take part in this process, but their par- 
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ticipation was not essential or crucial). 
Socialist propaganda and agitation would 
indeed be necessary but would come to 
be carned out by workers themselves 
whose socialist ideas would have been de- 
rived from an interpretation of their class 
experience of capitalism. The end result 
would be an independent movement of the 
socialist-minded and democratically or- 
ganised working class aimed at winning 
control of political power in order to abolish 
capitalism. As Marx and Engels put it in 
The Communist Manifesto, “the proleta- 
rian movement is the self-conscious, inde- 
pendent movement of the immense major- 
ity, in the interest of the immense majority”. 


This in fact was Marx's conception of 
“the workers’ party”. He did not see the 
party of the working class as a self—ap- 
pointed elite of professional _ re- 
volutionartes, as did the Blanquists, but as 
the mass democratic movement of the 
working class with a view to establishing 
socialism, the common ownership and 
democratic control of the means of produc- 
tion, 


Lenin's Opposing View 

This was Marx's view, but it wasn't Lenin's. 
Lenin in his pamphlet What Is To Be 
Done?, written in 1901-2, declared: 


The history of all countries shows that 
the working class, exclusively by its own 
efforts, 1s able to develop only trade: 
UNION consciousness, |.e., the conviction 
that it is necessary to combine in unions, 
fight the employers and strive to compel 
the government to pass neccessary 
labour legislation, etc. The theory of 
socialism, however, grew out of the 
philosophic, historical and economic 
theones that were elaborated by the edu- 
cated representatives of the propertied 
classes, the intellectuals. (Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House edition, Mos- 
cow, pp. 50— 51) 


3 
Class political consciousness can be 
brought to the workers only from without, 
{hat is, only from outside of the economic 
struggie, from oulside of the sphere of 


relations between workers and 
employers. (Lenin's emphasis, p.133) 


The spontaneous working class move- 
ment by itself is able to create (and inevit- 
ably creates) only trade unionism, and 
working class trade unionist politics are 
precisely working class bourgeois poll- 
tics. (pp. 159-60) 


Lenin went on to argue that the people 
who would have to bring “socialist con- 
sciousness’ to the working class “from 
without” would be “professional re- 
volutionaries", drawn at first mainly from 
the ranks of the bourgeois intelligentsia. In 
fact he argued that the Russian Social 
Democratic Party should be such an “or- 
ganisation of professional revolutionaries’, 
acling as the vanguard of the working 
class. The task of this vanguard party to 
be composed of professional  re- 
volutionaries under strict central control 
was to “lead” the working class, offering 
them slogans to follow and struggle for. It 
is the very antithesis of Marx’s theory of 
working class self-emancipation. 


The Bolshevik Coup 

The implication of Marx's theory of working 
class self-emancipation is that the im- 
mense majority of the working class must 


be consciously involved in the socialist re- 
volution against capitalism. “The proleta- 
rian movement is the self-conscious, inde- 
pendent movement of the immense major- 
_ity in the interest of the immense majority”. 


The Bolshevik coup in November, 1917 
carried out under the guise of protecting 
the rights of the Congress of Soviets, did 
not enjoy conscious majority support, at 
least not for socialism, though their slogan 
“Peace, Bread and Land” was widely 
popular. For instance, elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, held after the Bolshevik 
coup and so under the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, gave them only about 25 per cent of 


tne voles. 

John Reed, a sympathetic American 
journalist, whose famous account of the 
Bolshevik coup, Jen Days That Shook The 
World, was commended in a foreword by 
Lenin, quotes Lenin as replying to this kind 
of criticism in a speech he made to the 
Congress of -Peasants’ Soviets on 27 
November, 1917: 


if Socialism can only be realized when 
fhe intellectual development of all the 
people permits it, then we shall not see 
Socialism for at least five hundred years. 
.. The Socialist political party—this is the 
vanguard of the working class: it must 
not allow itself to be halted by the lack of 
education of the mass average, but it 
must lead the masses, using the Soviets 
as organs of revolutionary initiative. . 
.(Reed’s emphasis and omissions, Mod- 
ern Library edition, 1960, p.15). 


Compare this with a passage from the 
utopian communist, Weitling: “to want to 
wait...until all are suitably enlightened 
would be to abandon the thing altogether!” 
Not, of course, that it is a question of “all” 
the workers needing to be socialists before 
there can be socialism. Marx, in rejecting 
the view that socialism could be estab- 
lished by some enlightened minority, was 
merely saying that a sufficient majority of 
workers would have to be socialists. 


Lenin’s Legacy 

Having seized power before the working 
class (and, even less, the 80 per cent 
peasant majority of the population) had 
prepared themselves for socialism, all the 
Bolshevik government could do, as Lenin 
himself openly admitted, was to establish 
state capitalism in Russia. Which is what 
they did, while at the same time imposing 
their own political dictatorship over the 
working class. 

Contempt for the intellectual abilities of 
the working class led to the claim that the 
vanguard party should rule on their behalf, 
even against their will. Lenin's theory of 
the vanguard party became enshrined as 
a principle of government (“the leading 
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role of the Party”) which has served to jus- Note: The preceding article by Adam Buich 
tify what has proved to be the world’s was taken from the Mareh 1998 Socialis: 


longest~lasting political dictatorship. Standard (oz Clapham Higsti@eerece, London 
The self~emancipation of the working SW4 7UN, England). Write for a free 


class, as advocated by Marx, remains on sample copy. 
the agenda. 


(PROM pease) ; 
tactics socialists should use. The second part of Larry Gambone 's 
article on Marxism and socialism goes beyond his call for a synthesis- 


~or better an updating--of orthodox (or fossilized) Marxism in the 
light of a Century opecaraceli=an. lneiaet i regard his defense of the 
Fabian tactics advocated by the prince of reformers, Bernstein, as 
definitely a criticism of my revolutionary “fetishes"--to quote the 
term he used in DB87. It raises questions abut whether he is 
“confused, ignorant, petty bourgeois...." 

The existence of a revolutionary group in Serbia, which the U.S. 
media see as the rival of Iraq and North Korea as the principal 
homeland of evil, deserves some ink as does John Zerzan’s book, which 
is worth $7 for the title essay alone. As usual we finish with some 


short reviews and announcements. 


FINANCES 


The DB continues to operate in the black due largely to the copier 
method of printing. The surplus would be embarrassing except that we 
have a big ticket item coming up around the first of the year, the 
annual bulk mailing fee , and since I sank over $8@ in copier repair a 
month ago, the DB will have to foot the next repair bill. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Robert Blau $7; Lynn Oison $7; Bill Helberg $22; Joseph 
Tupper $22; Anonymous $11; Phillip Colligan $9. Total $78. Thank 


you, comrades. 


BALANCE August 28, 1994 $186.44 
RECEIPTS 
Conners biteacons $ 78.08 
Subs and sales Ll eanee 
Tove $194.84 
DISBURSEMENTS ; 
Postage $149.40 
Postage due 2.82 
Pri nies Ts 3245 
Canadian ck 4 ba 
Total $138.29 
BALANCE October 28, 1994 Tao . 19 


Fraternally submitted, 


Frank Girard 
for Lhesbes 
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ON THE REDEFINITION OF REFORMISM 


I should like to respond to some of the points raised by Dave 
Perrin in his article in DB66. I am particularly concerned 
with the question of economic reforms vis-a-vis political 
reforms. Dave argues that "there is no clear-cut distinction 
to be made between the two types of reforms". I want to argue 
that there is and that the advancement of our movement will be 
much assisted by making just such a distinction. 


In DB62, I stated that capitalism can be essentially defined as 
an economic system, a specific mode of production. Thus, for 
political activity to be defined as "reformist", it must seek 
to modify the behaviour of this economic system while leaving 
its basis intact. The socialist case against reformism, which 
I thoroughly endorse, is that it is based on false premise. 
Ultimately, all such attempts to modify the behaviour of 
capitalism in order to ameliorate the economic problems that 
arise within it, are foredoomed to failure. For those problems 
do not arise inadvertently but are a manifestation, or the 
working out, of capitalism's economic laws which are intrinsic 
to its very nature. 


So by "reformism", socialists really mean the advocacy of 
economic reforms. Political reforms, on the other hand - like 
the right to vote and the right to form political parties - are 
something quite different. They are not, strictly speaking 
"reformist" at all. Why not? Well, quite simply, because they 
are not concerned with modifying the systemic behaviour of 
capitalism as an economic system. What they are concerned with 
is changing the political structures, the political climate, 
within which capitalism is managed. Political reforms are 
oriented to the political realm; economic reforms - or 
"reformism", properly speaking ~ are oriented to the economic 
realm even though they are enacted via the political structure 
of the state. There is thus a good case for regarding these 
different types of reforms as distinguishable and distinct. 


I am afraid that I do not entirely accept Dave's representation 
of the case of the Socialist Party (or SPGB). It is not true to 
Suggest that it makes no distinction whatsoever between 
political and economic reforms. I have been active member of 
the Socialist Party since 1974 and to the best of my knowledge 
our position on political reforms is that where elementary 
pomitical rights - like the right to vote or form polaftical 
parties ~- do not exist, socialists should actively work for - 
that is, advocate - the institutionalisation of such rights 
while taking care not to involve themselves in pro-capitalist 
democratic movements working towards that same objective. 


I entirely accept this position. So too does Dave - or so it 
would seem - when in DB63 he remarks that a "distinction must 
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always be made between being supportive of the pro-democracy 
efforts of the working class, as a class, and being supportive 
of the expressly reformist pro-democracy organisations which 
workers might group in". He may want to argue that “being 
supportive” is not the same as “advocating” such political 
reforms but I would suggest that that is a distinction without 
a difference; in practice they amount to the same thing. 


However, that is secondary to my main point which is this: 
while the Socialist Party holds that socialists should advocate 
or actively work for the institutionalisation of elementary 
political rights where no such rights exist, there is no 
equivalent sense in which the Party advocates a set of 
elementary economic reforms as an essential precondition for 
the advancement of socialism. So in this strictly formal sense 


Dave is wrong to suggest that the Socialist Party treats 
political and economic reforms identically. 


I would agree that the issue becomes rather more complicated in 
a situation where those elementary or essential political 
rights already exist. Should socialists in this situation 
continue to press for the (further) democratisation of the 
political climate? Dave seems to be saying that any further 
political reforms over and above those elementary reforms that 
enable us to effectively operate as a political party, will be 
"diversionary and misleading". 


I'm not too sure that this is the case. But even if it were, 
this does not mean that advocacy of such reforms constitutes 
"reformism" in the strict sense. If, as Dave says, groups such 
as Charter 88 in the UK "do not have a list of economic 
reforms, only constitutional ones", and I would not know about 
this since I have not made a detailed study of this group, then 
I would have to agree with him that such a group is clearly not 
covered by this definition of reformism. It is interesting 
though that he should talk of "expressly reformist pro- 
democracy groups". This implies the possibility pro-democracy 
groups which are not reformist and of which Charter 88 is 
presumably a good example. 


IT am not saying this automatically qualifies Charter 88 as an 
organisation worthy of socialist support. I suspect that some | 
of its program is probably worth supporting. But, and here I 
want to make an important point, this is something that needs 
really to be done, not by a socialist political party or 
organisation as such but, rather, by individual socialists. I 
agree that it is important for a socialist party to concentrate 
on the pursuit of its socialist objective and attract support 
only on that basis. But, and this is a big "but", it is equally 


important that it should not be unduly restrictive in 
circumscribing its members’ freedom =! action to support such 
causes outside of the party that might actually help change the 
climate of opinion to the benefit of the party aes 
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All too often, in my experience, the role of the party and the 
role of individual socialists have tended to become confused. 
This can lead to a great deal of unnecessary grief and 
aggravation. Thus, idiosyncratic views are promoted as a basis 
for discussion within the party but it is not often made clear 
for what purpose this discussion is being held. Is it to 
transform the particular view being expressed into official 
doctrine or is it simply to enlighten individual members so 
that they might take it up in their capacity as individuals? 


I have been as guilty in this respect as many others in the 
SPGB. However, in recent years I have increasingly come round 
to the view that it is necessary to resist this unfortunate 
tendency to impose an official party line on every subject 
under the sun. This only serves to alienate members who may not 
endorse this or that particular line. They begin to question 
whether they should belong to an organisation whose official 
policy on a number of subjects are at variance with their own. 
And of course, the wider the scope of official policy, the more 
such questioning will it prompt. 


It is for that reason that I think a socialist political 
organisation should adopt a rigorously minimalist approach to 
official policy - to confine it to the bare essentials of what 
ought to constitute a socialist political programme. Let us 
have fewer pious resolutions on what the party should think on 
this or that matter. Let us have rather more items for 
discussion in our conferences and delegate meetings which do 
not need to be voted upon but should be left to individuals to 
draw their own conclusions. Voting is important but it should 
really be confined to issues of fundamental significance or to 
choose between different courses of action. It is not healthy 
to vote on opinions; that only encourages party line-ism and a 
crippling conformism. In fact, the Discussion Bulletin is 
itself an excellent example of the kind of approach I favour. 
Though the political differences expressed in its pages are 
necessarily wider than those contained within any single 
organisation contributing to it, there are differences to be 
found within each of these organisations as well. 


We should acknowledge, even celebrate these differences - not 
behind the scenes but, publicly, for all to see. At the same 
time we should take due care to emphasise the common framework 
of ideas that unite all of us and within which our differences 
arise. The model that DB provides for our non-market non- 
Statist political sector should be applied within each 
Organisation comprising this sector. Not only is this likely to 
widen the appeal of such an organisation but will also improve 
the atmosphere within it. Less pressure on rival factions to 
capture the “commanding heights" of official policy will 
encourage a climate of greater tolerance and mutual respect. 


But to return to the question of individual socialists 
supporting causes outside of a socialist party itself, my 


feeling is that as long as these are not anti-socialist or pro- 
capitalist in their stance, one should not be "prevented" (i.e. 
threatened with expulsion) from participating in whatever one 
feels might have some beneficial consequences for the 
advancement of socialism. Furthermore, it should not be the 
business of a socialist party to condemn or attack any such 
organisation or activity for not being explicitly pro- 
socialist; it should only condemn and attack what is 
demonstrably anti-socialist or pro-capitalist 


This is brings us back to the question of economic reforms vis- 
a-vis political reforms. While the former necessarily implies 
retention of the economic basis of capitalism and is therefore, 
by definition, pro-capitalist or anti-socialist and so should 
not be advocated by individual socialists, let alone socialist 
organisations, the latter does not have this necessary 
implication - that is, it does not impinge upon that economic 
basis of capitalism. It is merely a modification of the 
political superstructure. This is not to say that political 
reforms cannot be anti-socialist. If political reforms work to 
restrict political democracy then they will also work to hinder 
the growth of the socialist movement which requires a 
democratic environment in which to flourish. However, in this 
case such political reforms are anti-socialist not because they 
are reformist but because they are anti-democratic. 


But what about those political reforms that help to expand 
political democracy, that do aim to deepen a democratic 
culture? Here we encounter what in cybernetics is called a 
positive feedback loop - that is to say the benefits that 
accrue from such reforms are accumulative and progressive from 
the standpoint of the socialist cause. The more democracy there 
is the better it is for the socialist movement. It is therefore 
nonsense to talk about such reforms being “diversionary” and 
"misleading" if their effect is, in fact, to help the cause. 


Of course, I appreciate that they could become diversionary if 
we were to devote all our efforts to promoting, let us say, a 
Bill in parliament which would institute an automatic right of 
reply in the capitalist press. Quite obviously, this would be 
at the expense of our socialist propaganda. But then we are 
always having to make a considered judgement of the opportunity 
costs of our actions, in any case. Should we plough more 
resources into the refurbishment of our head office when the 
money might be better spent on publishing more literature? 
Should we risk the almost certain loss of our electoral deposit 
now by standing in elections when we could embark on a costly 
advertising campaign in the capitalist press instead. In all 
these cases, there is no easy answer as to what proportion of 
our effort and resources should be devoted to what activity. It 
is up to us to maintain a sense of balance and perspective. 


Political reforms of the kind I am talking about could also 
become diversionary if they were merely pursued for their own 


sake. It must therefore be made clear that the purpose of any 
such pursuit is to facilitate the spread of socialist ideas - 
not to encourage bourgeois democrats into our ranks. In fact, 
every time the SPGB, my party, protests at some infringement on 
its freedom of speech it is engaged in kind of political reform 
process. It is attempting to reform the political climate, to 
pressurise the authorities to amend the regulations governing 
some particular activity to allow it to more effectively put 
across its own ideas. This is a sensible approach; without this 
constant grassroots pressure from organisations, such as 
ourselves, our rights to free assembly and free speech will 
gradually and imperceptibly be whittled away. 


But when it comes to economic reforms - reformism, properly 
speaking - we encounter a very different proposition 
altogether. Instead of a positive feedback loop, we have a 
negative feedback loop. Any reform enacted in the economic 
realm almost invariably generates a counteracting tendency 
which tends to keep the status quo intact. What you gain on the 
swings you lose on the roundabouts. That is why socialists do 
not advocate economic reforms - reformism. It simply cannot 
solve the problems of workers because the very nature of 
capitalism prevents that. Moreover, as long as workers 
continue to put their faith in economic reforms, they will 
continue not to challenge the economic basis of capitalism from 
which those problems arise. The advocacy of economic reforms is 
thus necessarily anti-socialist in a way that political reforms 
are not. This, I believe, is the essential core of the argument 
for making a vital distinction between political and economic 
reforms - the nature of the feedback mechanism in each case. 


I want finally to say a little more about why I feel that 
making such a distinction will benefit the socialist movement. 
It boils down to this: one of the greatest obstacles to a wider 
acceptance of revolutionary socialism is that it seems to 
encourage a kind of all-or-nothing mentality: there is nothing 
we can do "in the meantime" while we have capitalism, apart 
from working for socialism. Reformism offers no solution, we 
rightly point out, and is therefore to be avoided. Even trade 
unionism, which we do urge workers to support, unlike 
reformism, is a purely defensive activity, the limited 
successes it is capable of achieving being largely conditional 
upon the state of the economy at the time. Thus, all our hopes 
for a significantly improved existence appear to lie with 
revolutionary transformation of society in the future. 


However, the prospect of a socialist future cannot bring 
succour to the suffering, mental and physical, we currently 
endure, will not eradicate the very human urge to do something 
about our condition now as we experience it. To urge workers 
to work for the glorious day is a bit like preaching the 
protestant theory of abstinence; it is kind of inverted 
capitalist ethic. I am amazed that Dave should ever have 
imagined that I might have "downgraded the importance of the 


material interests of the working class as a consciousness 15 
raising factor". Actually, it is precisely because of the 
importance of this factor that I feel we need now to seriously 
address the objection that is so often raised that socialism is 
a nice idea for the future but "in the meantime" we have to 
solve the pressing problems thrown up by capitalism. 


True, reformism provides no solution to these problems 
whatsoever and, what's worse, delays the only really effective 
solution to these problems. However, under the catch-all label 
of reformism we have tended to lump a whole range of activities 
which are not strictly reformist at all, which could have 
immediate implications for the quality of life today and which, 
if properly integrated into a socialist perspective can do much 
to enrich and advance that perspective. The revolution, 
comrades, is not some event that is going to happen in the 
future; it is something that we are engaged in today, now and 
this very moment. Trotskyist mumbo-jumbo notwithstanding, we 
are already in a “revolutionary situation". 


The real question is how do we prosecute this revolution more 
effectively. My argument is that this dependent upon the 
formulation of a much tighter, more logically consistent 
definition of reformism along the lines suggested; by having a 
clearer idea of what is possible - or permissible in terms of 
Socialist, politicaleactivimy = and what 1s mot, this will help 
to relieve the sense of intellectual paralysis that has gripped 
the socialist movement, the feeling of being mere commentators 
on the capitalist spectacle, mere spectators on the sidelines 
of the game of life. 


I have tried to argue elsewhere (DB62) that we need to expand 
our taxonomy of activities relevant to the socialist case from 
the traditional three-fold typology - reformism, revolutionism 
and trade unionism - to a fivefold one, embracing also 
consciousness-modifying activities and abstentionism. This last 
category would include all those non-market productive 
activities which exist today and also various forms of direct 
action such as squatting for which, incidentally, the SPGB has 
quite rightly expressed its support, pointing out that it is 
"no more a reform than stealing" (Socialist Standard April & 
July 1969). This is not the place to rehearse the arguments I 
have already presented in the case of abstentionism. But, as 
far as political reforms are concerned, I would like to suggest 
that these be explicitly removed from the category of reformism 
and inserted in the category of conscious-modifying activities. 


Such activities, along with abstentionism and trade unionism 
each have the potential to reinforce and underpin our 
revolutionary political activity. By releasing this potential 
and fostering it we will not only directly benefit from it but 
also, and this is the point, will gain in credibility by having 
at our disposal a much more cogent and effective critique of 
reformism as a consequence. 


opin Cox, #86 cacedonian RoAD, LonNdON, ENGLAND NT 9RP 


Is the world slump over yet? 


The Great Reckoning by James Dale 
Davidson and William Rees-Mogg (Pan, 
London, 1994 £7.99), subtitled "How the 
World Will Change Before the Year 
2000", aims to be prophetic. It foresees 
rocketing taxes, worldwide stock-market 
crashes, a further fall in the property 
market, a collapse of the welfare state, 
social disintegration writ large, petty 
nationalist squabbles and terrorism. 

The odd thing ts that its authors are 
both gung-ho supporters of the very 
system - capitalism - that is capable of 
unleashing such horror, and find no 
contradiction in their position. They view 
the economic basis of capitalism as being 
fundamentally unstable, yet their advice ts 
only to those already wealthy enough to be 
able to use their capital to their own 
advantage in the coming economiic crunch. 
No talk of revolution here. 

Nevertheless, 7/ic Great Reckoning 
1s a fairly sophisticated book, which ts 
unusual for one that prophesies a 
Doomsday scenario. Central to its analysis 
is its prediction of a 1930s-style economic 
crisis from which other dangers will 
follow. Davidson and Rees-Mogg claim 
that there are two main reasons why the 
world capitalist economy is in for a major 
period of slump. One is taken from the 
work of the Austrian physicist Cesare 
Marchetti who has spent time analysing 
the penetration of tnnovations and 
products in the capitalist economy. 
Marchetti dispenses with price-analysis 
and deals only in physical quantities, 
claiming that the penetration of 
commodities info markets can be equated 
with the spread of living species. He has, 
for instance, argued that the growth and 
spread of motor-cars into Western Europe 


can be described by the same logistic 
equation that describes the penetration of, 
say, rabbits in Australia. Ten years ago 
Marchetti claimed that most of the 
markets that provided the spur for the 
post-war economic boom, like motor-cars, 
had become saturated. This he reasoned, 
would mean global economic slowdown. 


Economic slowdown 
Marchetti’s argument doesn't fully take 
into account that technological innovation 
itself is a huge spur to capitalist growth 
and that the "old" industries are forever 
being replaced by new ones - and continue 
to be so. If capitalism is true to ifs 
development so far, the industries 
supposedly at the point of markel 
saturation today will be heard of only in 
history books in the future. It should also 
be noted that devices exist - from 
proverbially “reinventing the wheel" to 
built-in obsolescence - which ensure that 
long-term growth tn cars, televisions and 
many other lines of production continues 
apace. There used to be near-physical 
market saturation for black-and-white 
TVs, but did that stop growth in the 
market for television? - Hitachi, Sony and 
Ferguson are a testament to the fact that it 
did not. The manufacturers replaced 
black-and-white with colour, then brought 
out VCRs, then replaced colour mono 
with colour stereo, then stereo with 
surround-sound. Market saturation 
disappeared in a flurry of pound notes and 
dollar bills. 

In truth, Davidson and Rees-Mogg 
have a far better argument than 
Marchetti’s to justify their view of the 
major world economic slowdown. Their 
second, and more plausible view, ts that 
capitalism 1s currently drowning in an 


ocean of debt: 


"Debt cannot go on compounding 
faster than output forever. At the rate 
it expanded in the United States in the 
1980s, interest payments would 
consume 100 per cent of GNP by the 
year 2015. No such thing will happen. 
Long before debt reaches that extreme, 
it will be wiped away...One way or the 
other we expect a great reckoning. A 
settling of accounts. We expect the 
long economic boom and credit 
expansion that began with World War 
I] to come to an end. The end, when it 
comes, will not only reveal the 
insolvency of many individuals and 
corporations, it may also bring 
bankruptcy to the welfare state and 
widespread breakdown of authority 
within political economies.” 

There is more than a grain of truth 
in this. In many world economies, debt is 
compounding at a faster rate than income 
and total world indebtedness, by every 
yardstick that can be named, was heavier 
at the start of the present slump than at the 
beginning of any other. In the United 
States alone the ratio of debt to nominal 
GNP is now 195 percent, compared with 
120 percent before the 1929 crash. 

History has demonstrated that 
sustainable recoveries only begin when a 
considerable portion of debt built-up 
during the boom has been liquidated. If 
debt liquidation is insufficient, growth 
will remain sluggish even when 
"recovery" has supposedly begun, such as 
at present. Davidson and Rees-Mogg 
estimate that the amount of debt still to be 
liquidated during this slump in the US ts 
three to four trillion dollars-worth. 

The extension of credit effectively 
delays the onset of capitalism’s periodic 
economic crises only to make them worse 
when they finally occur. In all economic 
booms some industries over-extend their 


operations in the pursuit of further profits 
and find that they have overproduced for 
their particular markets. A case in point in 
the present slump was the commercial 
property sector. 


Perilous situation 

While some industries get into difficulties, 
other sections of the owning class find that 
their profits are increasing. The banks, 
acting as intermediaries between the 
buyers and sellers of money capital, lend 
oul their accumulated capital to the 
enterprises in difficulty to keep them 
going. But this cannot generally correct 
the fundamental disproportion in growth 
between the industries and uneven 
expansion in relation to market demand. 
Through knock-on effects in industry 
overproduction spreads and the demand 
for money capital rises, pushing interest 
rates up. In this way, the mechanisms of 
credit extension in the capitalist economy 
papers over the underlying weaknesses in 
the productive sphere and buys firms 
some breathing space before the crisis 
comes - and this usually occurs when 
demand for credit is highest and interest 
rates are at their peak. However, the 
ultimate outstanding debt increases 
through this process, requiring a much 
greater "correction" in the slump as capital 
assets are devalued to bring productive 
capacity and market capacity back into 
line. The result is not merely an industrial 
slump, but can be a financial, banking and 


property crash as well, as in the 1930s. 
Davidson and Rees-Mogg see this as 
the present outlook for world capitalism. 
Mounting corporate, government and 
personal debt has placed the world 
economy into its most perilous situation 
for decades. They are all too aware that 
the only way out for capitalism, sooner or 
later, is a financial reckoning which will 
bring about a growth in poverty, a 
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reduction in social welfare programmes 
and possibly more armed conflict between 
nation states. 

Their analysis of the situation ends 
there. There is no prescription for how the 
slump can be avoided - we must just let it 
wash over us. The authors are completely 
blind to how the world might be organised 
to avoid periodic slumps, without the 
market mechanism which causes them in 
the first place. They dismiss the Soviet 


Union’s model of capitalist planning out 
of hand, as well they might, but in doing 
so claim that this proves socialism to be an 
impossible dream. Particularly crass 1s a 
chapter on the fall of the Eastern bloc - 


which socialists predicted - containing the 
assertion that this demonstrates the failure 
of Marxism. Indeed, some of the 
comments tn thitsxchapler dake ‘the 
assertion on page 188 that workers exploit 
the capitalists rather than the other way 
around, defy rational analysis and arc 
completely at variance with the otherwise 
coherent-accountepresented: But, of 
course, the likes of Davidson and Rees- 
Mogg want workers to think that there 
really is no alternative to capitalism, 
however bad it may be, and that, despite 
everything, workers still get a good deal 
out of the system. Unluckily for them 
some of us know different. Ea 


[Note: The preceding review by David Perrin of The Great Reckoning was 
taken from the August 1994 issue of the Socialist Standard. published 
by the Socialist Party (of Great Britain), 52 Clapham High Street, 


Wwen@on OWdeJUN, England 
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THE PEOPLE. A letter sent to subscribers in October announced the 
resumption of publication again as a semi-monthly after a six-month 
Hhliatus because of problems involved in moving the Socialist Labor 


Party’ s national headquarters. 


Ave. #209, Sunnyvale, CA 94@8B8. 


The new address is i111 West Evelyn 
The subscription price remains the 


Same $4 per year -- $180 for a three-year sub. 
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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION AND THE WAR IN FORMER YUGOSLAVIA IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE. We recently received this sixteen-page article 
translated from issue three of the Greek periodical Ta Paida Tis 


Galaris (Children of the Gallery). 
possibly "left communist/situationist" 


A correspondent describes TPTG as 


if we need a classification. 


The article focuses on the Macedonian and Greek nationalism in what 


could become a full scale Balkan war. 


Readers can obtain it from 


TPTG, P.O. Box 76148, Nea Smirni 17110, Athens, Greece. No price is 
Siven but we suggest at least three dollars to cover copying and 


postage. 


* 


EDUCATION WOB. This eight-page quarterly billed as the 


*K 
“newsletter of 


the Education Workers Industrial Union 620 (IWW) Organizing Network 
contains articles and letters from workers in a variety of jobs in the 
education industry. We have at hand the Fall 1994 issue. Interested 
readers should send a dollar for a sample copy or $4 for a year’s sub 
to EWIU 62@-IWW, 4943 N Ravenswood #285, Chicago, IL 64613. 
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RESPONSE TO LARRY GSMBONE 19 


=: If Larry Gambone represents a significant tendency 
among DB readers, I am really distressed. Today, capitalism 
is consolidating its control of both the world eeouemy and 
the human spirit and Gambone says -- Back to Hegel: Maybe 
I Should just Gut my throat if this. ts Whar eee ovo mr lomary 
; left’ amounts to today. 
Be Obviously Gambone has read a lot of books; but maybe 
~ he hasn't read the right ones, or maybe he hasn't under- 
stood what he hes read. I suggest that he immediately read 
Engles' Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy, carefully. (Nts ‘explains tne relationshio of 
Marx to Hegelism in a very clear, but also in a very 
profound, manner. And it is from someone who - unlike Gambone's 
MacGregor - lived the controversy and the polemics as they 
; took place. Anvway, what Engles makes plain is that the 
; whole point of the Left Hegelian attack on Hegel's "idealism" 
fa was not really a debate over the correct interpretation of 
texts or abstract philosophical positions agall. Umstead. 
: it was an ideologicel/cultural war over how what was reallv 
= valid in Hegel's thought was to be used: whether as bullshit 
justification fer the Prussian rulingeelacs, or as a method 
for linking the intellectual skills of a new intellectual 
class to the needs of society's more exploited and less 
educated majoraty. Particular philosephical positzoms. ini 
. this struggle - for example Feuerbach's "understanding" or 
"misunderstanding" of Hegel's "idealism" - cannot be grasped 
correctly by mere abstract textual analysis alone; an 
understanding of the total political context must also De 
applied. 
Thus, the whole debate between "materialism" and 
"idealism" in the 1840s was not primarily a debate over 
metaphysics at all. It was essentially a political/ 
ideological debate over using a particular tradition 
( Hegelism ) in certain ways, as opposed to certain other 
- ways. That is, Right Hegelism was the use of an idealist 
; interpretation of Hegel to justify siding with the ruling 
class; while the Left was intent on pushing Hegelism into 
materialism we am ideological step towards class Stusaote -- 
a path that would eventually lead both Marx and Engles to 
communism. As Engles points out, the path on the right 
led, over a couple of decades, merely to “innane eclecticism! 
and an anxious concern for career and income." A result 
netemtrnely untamidiar to the post-Sixties. leteminetne 
US today. 
Im other words, “idealism”, im the comeext ceo 40c. 
intellectual life, meant career-oriented avoidance of the 
inherent revolutionary responsibility of the intellectual; 
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while "materialism'' meant taking the skills and knowledge 
= gained in ruling class institutions and making it available 
d to a revolutionary segment of the proletariat. In this - 
gi real - context, it is absurd to say, as Gambone does, that 
idealism and materialism can be “overcome dialectically”. 
tz What exactly is the dialectical resolution of Marx seeing 
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his children die 
academics and bur 
sate? 

I have, or course, simplified some very complex issues; 
Dut Ghis simpliticacron 1s, I think. chosér to the teurh 
than Gambone's muddled textual wanderings. Hegel's thought 
eescainlyaeid <contaimesome valid social insichts: it also 
contained a real revolutionary core: the notion of the real 
world as one unified, structured historical precess. This 
revolutionary core-concept, however, could not become a 
progressive force in society unless three things happened 

( 1) the concept had to be taken out of the hands 
of sell-out academic careerists, 

( 2) it had to be connected to the work of developing 
modern science ( Engles names biology, thermo- 
dynamics and Darwinism ), and 

( 3.) it had to be made available to the masses through 
an organized revolutionary movement. 

rom 1845 On, the life work of Marx and Engles centered on 
just these tasks. 

For anyone interested in these issues, I suggest reading 
Helena Sheehan's Marxism and the Philosophy of Science 
@amanities Press, D955 je—Titiemeives a detailed account of 
the long and complex struggle within Marxism to complete the 
real work of Marxism's founders: the creation of a revolutionary 
materialist science of existence. This is an aspect of 
revolutionary Marxism little recognized by the American left, 
and something of which Gambone certainly seems to be unaware. 
Marxism as it stands at any point in time is not, of course, 
Holy writ: it always needs to be develaoned and pushed ahead. 
But for this reason - because Marx's intent was to create a 
true science - Marxism no more has "limits" than does material 
reality itself. Gambone seems to me very much like someone 
playing in the shallows and mistaking them for the ocean. 

Finally, intellectuals, as a "contradictory class", alwavs 
walk a difficult line between bad faith to their own real 
essence as intellectuals ( truth ) and blocked careers, In 
this fundamental dialectic, Hegel's career represents a 
classic case of bad faith, while Marx remains the modern era's 
most deep example of committment to truth. 

Let's not get these two models confused in the Discussion 
Bulletin. 


:s in post-1848 London and fat-ass 
s mouthing whatever is politicaily 
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PAT EYTCHISON 


Dear Comrades, ak 


Every time my eyes encounter the words Hegel or dizierctic. ny brain 
foes into a defense posture and then looks for escape. I attribute 
this reaction to an early and traumatic exposure to Raya Dunayevskaya- 
thought while trying to read News end Letters. As a result, in my 
role as DB assembly worker I read Larry Gambone’s article “The Limits 
of Marxism’ and, finding nothing there that would upset the Central 
Committee of the Revolutionary Party, assumed that if there was any 
dangerous revisionism it would be there. I felt safe then in 
mbddesting my censerehin duty when I encountered the word Hegel in the 
harmless sounding title of Larry’s second essay. My earlier 
experience with Gambonean heresy should have taught me better. 


After reading a line or two of Pat Eychison’s article, 1 realized that 
I had indeed erred. I stopped to avoid being influenced by 
Eychisonism and then carefully read Larry’s "The Communist Idea in 
Hegel and Marx.” What follows is my attempt to root out error and 
revent its propagation. For a title readers can choose between 
“ANTI-GAMBONE or HERR LARRY GAMBONE’S REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE” and 
“THESES AGAINST GAMBONE. " 


1. This letter will deal only with the heretical views Larry presents 
and will not try to adjudicate the Marx vs. Hegel competition he has 
initiated. 


2. p. i7. paragraph 1 -- Here Gambone seems to affirming an 
interpretation of Hegel’s ides ad thet the struggle of workers is 
psychological, each worker engaged in an individual struggle for 
productive property in order to gain status, rather than in the 
economic class struggle for a greater portion of her/his product; and 
(b> that workers lay a claim to the means of production through their 
invoivernent Saat. 


3. pi1?, para 3 -- Gambone, who longs for a conflict-free transition 
to socialism, presents Hegel’s idea that in the future corporate 
capitalism will entail the rise of trades unions to the point where 
they will empower workers and lead to socialisn. 

4. p. 18, paras 1 and 2 -- Gambone seems to mistake ths partnership of 
the capitalists and their corporate managers with the capitalist 
unions as evidence of working class influence bordering on control of 
the workplace. He mentions downsizing of the supervisory sector, 
fFlexitime, QOWL -- all management initiated techniques to increase 
production by making the work force happier. I wonder if he has heard 
of deindustrialization, outsourcing to Latin America and the Far East, 
and downsizing the work force. As I write this, GM workers in Flint, 
Michigan, are striking to end sixty-six-hour weeks and GM’s policy of 
using temps during periods of high production. None of this suggests 
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“a synthesis of capitalist and worker developing...[{Hegel’s] form of 
communism called ‘the rational state’” where "the corporations 
gradually come under workers’ control.“ Given what we know about the 


pProbitiemotavatienvefweapitalist corporations, this “rewoloucion, by 
SMOENeSACheel Satmiliyepie dmethe sky, 


-~Frank Girard 


Le 


(Note: The following essay by Curtis Price is 
Action Notes #2 -- Summer 1994. 


write to P.O. Box 22962, Baltimore, MD 21283.) 


@ Inan exchange 
published in FIFTH 
ESTATE in the late 70's, 
Charnes Reeve, (1) 
cnticizing many of the 
arguments raised in the 
onginal article by John 
Zerzan (“Organized Labor 
vs. the Hevoit Against 
Work” )(2) pointed out 
what he felt was a fatal 
flaw underlying Zerzan’s 
statements on the subject. 


Reeve stated the “revolt 
against work” was merely a 
temporary phenomenon 
that would collapse in the 
face of nsing unemploy- 
ment and a decrease in the 
“social wage.” 


So what has happened 
in the intervening years? Is 
it true that the “revolt 
against work” was just a 
passing and possibly 
superficial impressionistic 
reaction to what was 
undoubtedly a wave of 
confidence and militancy 
then sweeping American 
workers? 


The Refusal of Work In 
The 90’s 


Certainly, in one sense, 
the tendencies Reeve 
described have occurred - 
with a vengeance. For 
many people inthe U.S. , 
Great Britain and 
elsewhere, todays real 
choice is no longer 
between being denied a 
promotion into the office 
from the assembly line 
because of your “bad 
attitude” or being stuck in 

the gnnd for the rest of 
your working life but 
between sleeping in a door 
way and a part-time 
minimum wage job. The 
collective tendencies 
toward absenteeism and 
sabotage (broadly defined) 
no longer keeps the bosses 
awake at night. Undeni- 
ably, all the forms of the 
“revolt against work” are 
much more difficult to 
identify then they were 
twenty years ago. 


To many people this is 
further proof that the 
working class is ona 
permanent downward spiral 
or even that “The Amencan 
working class has been 
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smashed” (as the 
WILDCAT U.K group 
argued a few years ago in 
its journal, only to tum 
around a year later and hail 
the L.A. nots as proof of a 
new “proletanan” upsurge!) 


Others will point to the 
declining level of both 
sinkes and unicorn 
membership (although this 
has been slightly reversed 
in the U.S. according to the 
latest figures) yet as further 
evidence of the passivity of 
the working class in face of 
the brutal restructunng and 
attacks on workers’ living 
standards. 


In fact, if it wasn't for the 

miners stnke last year 
pulling down the figures to 
one day in forty years, the 
stnke figures for Amencan 
workers are so pitifully low 
nowadays that if current 
trends continue, the 
average worker would 
stand to lose a days work 
due to a stnke or lockout 
once every hundred years! 
(U.S. Labor dept. statistics 
quoted in the May 94 issue 
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of LABOR NOTES.) 


But it is one thing to say that people 
no longer have confidence in or join 
traditional organizations and another to 
say that they no longer struggle. 


To take this point a step further, we 
would argue that this ts true even of 
spontaneous visible struggie - those 
struggles waged outside traditional 
organizations, which could be easily added 
to the first half of the equation above 
without changing the essential! point. (a 
partial exception being Los Angeles in 
1992). 


Put another way, if twenty years ago you 
had a rejection of traditional organizations 
coupled with autonomous partial struggles 
erupting outside ail the usual structures 
(unions, parties,etc.) set up to contain them, 
today you can see a parallel decrease in 
both, at least for the time being. 


Yet that is different from saying there is 
no struggle. We think this is a crucial point. 
The usual equation relating traditional vs. 
autonomous Struggles ts skewered because 
it omits other possibilities and interpre- 
tations. Visible struggle is not the only 
yardstick we can use to measure such 
things. Frue, visible struggles, both official 
and unofficial, are at a low ebb but could it 
be that is because struggle (again, broadly 
defined) has gone underground in less 
visible forms? 


In the United States, we can point ito 
many examples of this tendency toward 
invisible struggle on the micro-level; all 
taking place well after the present downtum 
in so-called visible struggles began fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 


o A left-liberal sociologist influential in 
academic circles, Willlam Junius Wilson, in 
the course describing the growth of the 
ghetto “underclass” in a New York Times 
interview July 26th 1992, identified 


Ze 
something he calls “cultural mismatch” 
between white employers and Black working 
class men. He cites Black mens’ widespread 
rejection of low wage service work as one 
side of this mismatch. If Wilson's hypothesis 
is true, then this would provide an 
interesting counterpoint to the argument that 
the revolt against work would evaporate 
when unemployment rose and social 
benefits were cut. It is considered enough of 
a concem that liberal corporate foundations 
have rushed in to fund such research. 


& In a book “Longshoreman: 
Community and Resistance on the 
Brooklyn Waterfront’, William Difazio 
points to the “refusal to work” among 
longshoremen in New York, who have used 
the Guaranteed Annual Income won by the 
union as a panial protection against the 
effects of containenzation. The longshore- 
men are of course a histoncally powerful 
section of the traditional working class (even 
if their jobs have been decimated by 
automation since the mid-sixties). 


Difazio underscores his first hand study 
by emphasizing the ways tn which these 
longshoreman both accommodate and resist 
the demands of the system ( as represented 
respectively by management and the union): 


‘ They collectively struggle for wages 
WHTOLT WOK ald for free tiie as Opposed 
to work tre. No fonger 's their well being 
ahachied lo hard work as it was in the past. 
Now it 1s atlached to rnanaging thelr own 
time away trom work. They nghtly perceive 
(hat Pioducnvily 177 (he workplace 18 Opposed 
fo their interests.” 


This twin dynamic - resistance and 
accommodation -Difazio quite correctly 
relates as linked to the divide between the 
worker's own informal organization and the 
formal organization imposed by the structure 
of the industry and the role of the union. To 
quote further 


“Tt 's these informal Ofgaruzauors, 
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autonomously constitthed by the Workers 
which are most sighiticatt because t/rey 
create the potential ror aliermatives, ror the 
conditions of change. tnformal res1stas1ce 1s 
the basic shift that creates POssOities for 
ange. Transformative Suuggles are 
possible when there 1s 8 convergence of 
individual and socal needs. This coriver- 
gence of IndvVIdal and social at the leve/ of 
Wformal resistance (8 corrUnurty.) (F.2) 


@ Dave Wagner, in his book “Checker- 
board Square: Culture and Resistance in 
a Homeless Community” points to the 
anger homeless people in Portland, Maine 
felt toward employers who were trying to np 
them off and their overall determination to 
avoid wage labor. the homeless ”.. 
Understalid () A lASIGHTU - If POf-aCadeln1e 
way - that options are closed, they 
Trequerily Common C1npoloyers, resist WOrk 
demands, atid Choose other survival 
strategies thal are independern of the 
pritnaty labor rorce. To the extent that t/us 
orm OF tes/taice WOMUAHECS & SUD-CURLTE 
of poor people, it 1s not clear whether te 
creavon of nore jobs alone or possibly even 
of good jobs will immedately change the 
world of the Checkerboard Square 
SULJCAS”: (P73) 


What connects most of these 
examples, extending from the 
Diack gneéto oj large cities io an 
once powerful section of the 
industrial working class to 
overwhelmingly white homeless 
people in a poor rural state with 
one of the highest poverty and 
unemployment levels in the 
country, Is that in each case, all 
these hidden forms of struggle 
against work are taking place 
practically invisible to those 
outside of the people directly 
involved themselves. 


In other words, to retum to the case of the 
Longshoreman, if as an outsider, you only 
looked at what the union was doing (or not 
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doing) or whether a formal “rank and Tile” 
opposition caucus emerged or whether 
there were stnkes (official or wildcat), you 
would draw quite different conclusions than 
if you had spent significant amounts of time 
in the longshoreman’s own hall. 


This is what we call the “micro” level 
and it is at this “micro” level that most 
struggle takes place these days. We dont 
pretend the concept of the “micro” level is 
anything startlingly new. It merely descnbes 
part of the daily class struggle dismissed by 
the traditional Left because It is outside the 
heroic (and exceptional) open and direct 
confrontations. As Hal Draper put it: 


“To engage In Glass struggle tt 1s riot 
necessaty to “believe in” the class strugg/e 
any more thar it 1s necessary to believe if 
Newton in order to fall trom an airplane .. 
he working Gass tnoves toward Class 
struggle insofar as capitalisin fails to sausty 
is ecororc and social needs and 
asplTaliosrns, (100 In7sotar as 118 told about 
struggle by Marxasts. There 18 0 eviderice 
thal workers like to struggle ary more tar) 
anyore else, the evidence 1s thal caplaHsim 
cormpels and accustoms therm to 00 so” 

( “Kari Marm’s Theory of Revolution, Vol. 
The Politics of Social Classes”, P.42) 


Since we intend to retum to this issue 
frequently in future editions of “Collective 
Action Notes” and think it is pretty 
important to document examples of this 
micro level resistance, we strongly 
encourage readers responses, both pro and 
con, to the points we raised here.Q Curtis 
Price 

NOTES 


(1) Charles Reeve’s article can be found 
most easily nowadays in the “Echanges” 
pamphlet “The Refusal of Work’, 
available from either Collective Action or 
directly from “Echanges” , BP 241, 75866 
Pans Cedex 18, FRANCE 


(2) John Zerzan’s article is contained in 
his “Elements of Refusal’, available from 
Left Bank Books in the U.S. or AK 
Distnbution in Scotland. 
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= THE LIMITS OF MARXISM PART 2 
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Be than Rosa Luxemburq 1s one of the most important figures of 
~~? revolutionary socialism. Her libertarianism and opposition to 
— Leninism has also put her in good stead with anarchists. But this 

finest of socialists was also a product of the dominant ideology of 


the time = orthodox*® marxism - and suffered from wes. “White we 

fs revere Luxemburg, we tend to overlook this factor. Nowhere is this 
os "orthodoxy" more apparent than her classic work, Réform or 
= aor't 


Revolution, where she attacks Edouard Bernstein fOr tevistomiem . 


Le Luxemburg adheared to the literal reading of CAPITAL, as favored 
moles by Karl Kautsky and seemed to have been unaware that the work is a 
ad by kind of scientific metaphor or model. Bernstein was chiefly 
— Criticized because he rejected the idea that capitalism would 
= collapse. According to Bernstein a general decline of capitalism 
+ seems to be inereasingly improbable because, on the one hand, 
capitalism shows a greater capacity of adaptation, and .on the 
i other, capitalist production becomes more and more varied. 
: -_ Poor Rosa! Consider this was written in 1898 and how much 
i capitalism has adapted and how incredibly varied production has 
dialed become. 
e Criticism turned into swearing - Bernstein's theory reveals its 
¢ reactionary character when it refers to CHC’, rapid capitalist 
asst development that is taking place at present.’ We now have the 
: wisdom of hindsight - capitalism was developing very rapidly the 
= very moment she wrote those words, the long depression of 1872-1892 
- was over, the electrical and auto industries were in their infancy, 
al and aviation a Jules Verne fantasy. Bernstein was more correct than 
_ he could ever imagine. Why get branded as a “reactionary" for 
as”? stating an economic fact. Is this because the truth is unpleasant 
: to the ears of the faithful? 
oil Bernstein's great sin was that he ...pulls away the first of the 
5 three fundamental supports of scientific socialism. He says that 
capitalist development does not Jead to a general economic 
; collapse. Therefore Social Democracy...must not expect to 
~e institute socialism as a result of a political and social crisis, 
but should build socialism by means of the progressive extension of 
social control and the .gradual application of the principle of 
cooperation.’ Either revisionism is correct... on capitalist 
> development and therefore the socialist transformation of society 
. is a utopia, or socialism is not a utopia and the "theory of the 
ws means of adaptation" is false. Luxemburg really put her foot in 
this one. Today no one believes that the collapse of capitalism is ! 
the absolutely necessary precursor of socialism. - we are all 
re 
. Waters, Mary Alice, Rosa Luxemburg Speaks, Pathfinder 
Pressd, NY; 1970), Retorm or Revolwtion, p. 2d 
. 1 ibid, p. 61 
x 


3 sbid, p.39 
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Bernsteinists now. Furthermore, the notion of cooperation and 
social control as something worth striving for 1s supported by the 
majority tendency rene the anarchist movement. Are they 
"reactionaries" too? 

Without the collapse dogma, L. thought socialism no longer an 
"historical necessity", and if reduced to will of proletariat alone 
socialism would become idealist. Luxemburg, trapped by the collapse 
theory, could not see an alternative to the sterile either-or of 
vulgar materialism or naive idealism. 

Bernstein himself sees nothing new in these theories. On the 
contrary, he believes them to be in agreement with certain 
declarations of Marx and Engels.° The problem is, in the later 
writings of Marx and Engels there are a fair number of examples 
which would bolster Bernstein's conception of capitalist 
development. He was also Marx and Engels literary executor, a task 
that neither would trust in the hands of the "philistine™ Kautsky. 
If anyone was in a position to comprehend their views on such 
matters it was Edouard Bernstein. 

Her catastrophist position made her misunderstand the future 
direction of the trade union and co-operative movements as well as 
democracy generally. We are not moving towards an epoch marked by 
a victorious development of trade unions... The reduction of wages, 
is aS Marx pointed,out, one of the principle means of retarding 
the fall of profit. Cooperatives are an attack made upon the twigs 
of the capitalist tree. Trade unions cannot improve the lot of the 
workers since the, share of the social wealth going to the workers 
1s being reduced. : 

History has proven otherwise. The "epoch marked by a victorious 
development of trade unions" was from 1940 to 1980. And until the 
present neoliberalism, excepting the 1930's, the tendency was for 
both wages and the’ workers' share of the wealth to increase. In 
Many countries co-operatives have become vast undertakings, most 
particularily in finance, insurance, retailing and farming. 

For Luxemburg . democracy.”doomed. [The state] ...loses more 
and more its character as a representative of the whole of svuciety 
and is transformed... into a pure class state.’ As soon as 
democracy Shows [itself].an instrument of the real interests of the 
population the democratic forms are sacrificed by the 
bourgeoisie... Democratic institutions have completely exhausted 
their function as aids in the development of bouryeois 
society...liberalism...now useless to bourgeois society.’ 


> ibid, p. 39 
6 ibid, p.50 
' ibid, p.71 
b ibid, p.55 


’ ibid, p.56 


0 ibid, p. 74-75 
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Democracy superfileus for the bourgeoisie... 

It is intewesting to note, Bigby bomegcos denociae = one fens 
universal suffrage and basic rights, there were no democratic 
states in 1898. The big shift to democracy came in three waves - 
After WW1l with the enfranchisement of womem and the ab@iitian of 
property qualifications, post-WW2 With themiemecreatmeeatwen of tlie 
former axis powers and the post-Berlin Wall collapse of Stalinist 
totalitarianism. And rather than the "pure class state” we got the 
welfare state. Far from democracy being exhausted, it has been the 
very means by which capitalism has transformed itself. Note too, 
the idea that democracy would be sacrificed, a line the Leninists 
picked up to back their erroneous claim that fascism was the 
ultimate form of capitalism. Rather than dictatorship, democracy 
has proven to be the best possible instrument for the bourgeoisie 
Co -medity the desires of the werking vopuiiabterneeee, change, but 
not too much change. 

Eb. had no concept of transition. The tite got siepoolenic ,; 
Reform Or Revolution says as much. There was nv concept of 
Structural reform, no inkling that Secial revolions sre Jong 
drawn out affairs. As 2 result of trade union and parliamentary 
struggles, the proletariat becomes convinced of the impossibility 
of accomplishing fundamental social change through — such 
activity Either the collapse of capitalism leading to a seizure 
of power by the workers or petty-reformism, which really can't 
happen because capitalism itsn't up to it. The task of socialists 
is only that of propaganda for the final struggle. And if the final 
struqgle is a myth, then what? 

While Bernstein made many serious errors in’ Evolutionary 
Socialism* much of his political and economic analysis has born up 
better than his "orthodox" adversaries. In attempting to relate 
marxism to the real empirical world he was also remaining faithful 
Co the spirit of Mati. For the orthédox, elma. LUUsenieara, 
socialism was a secular faith with God replaced by Historical 
Materialism and the Apocalypse by the Collapse of Capitalism. It 
was tragic that someone with as much energy, intelligence and 
ability as she had become ae true-believer of kKautsky's 
vulgarizations and mystifications. And while Kautsky-brand social 
democracy was a rather innocent faith, which at least. maintained 
some sense of ethics, in the future lay the ultimate religious 
cult, marxism-leninism, which Luxemburg to her eternal honor 
opposed vociferously. 


Larry Gambone 
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Such as rejecting the labour theory of value, assuming that 
the petty-bourgeoisie was not going to shrink in numbers, assuming 
that crises would be reduced in intensity and his chucking Heqge] 
for Kant. 
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POs unarehaat Milan HH. taeom lua was e2nelcd from 
school after he had distributed tiie first issue of "Preko ziclova 
qactomedaewe 1 Pata" C™iver the Wels of Naeronawesin and War" 
ie ere oO ian e's One Tay, 


Anarchist vrarcan. ii. dmemcucderevskasMalanta also had 
problems. Becuuse of the sane bulletin a member of the Serbian 
Radical Party Grarcht. wimg: nab emerdiecsinataet bn) aad baeadencded an! 
Waid =) Tn. 


falan oj. Fron Snelerevo received a letter from the 
manearor of the Gerbian Wabional Library, in whieh he was informed 
PANOs| cues LCL Oak! ony tea 6 "P6Ga ted Ree DULvetam he «coud be 
; fined Yrom 1.000 ta 10.000 Dil, because the newspaper hasn’ 
DRO TT oO ie see ty SS aac 
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“orpedoa” has released Iive issucs of “"Porpede -— infoxr- 
jevor" an. herliwanreed Ewo" Losuer cael "Torpedo - jiews lash" in 
ae Lele: MSOs lO: (OUP “aoa Ilene, Lhe fies sand 
bie SaG hiss ie ad) “Sa eer ei een prepares Cer eu: C- he 
Chi Basic, cCooperukes in elartingea mew Waeazine “Anarhistyrelka 
bora CUirarchishie Cupie") and prepares the first issue of 
ives own paper which will dcoal with theory of revolution. 


Visits 

miorpeta wis VvVisimed by: LO.O gee eonemenies fem 
TGaly. teaeiveuere 4.% 12.08.1991. Yragan |i. menor or trehvstic 
heom “Came fovea lol acie aseyem'!) and 14.08.1994, Tanga Y.., 
member of the anarchist section from Kovin. 


Comnlacts 

We succeeded in waking the right contacts and cooperation 
with many peroups and individuals. That means a loth to us and 
we hope that we°ll wake much more connections. 


We Lp 
i@ Slit) desperately need any eles Pranted@material 
¥ 5 S407 Pome : . - “7? 
deals with lihervaraan then NOB Cf 1 errs WP plere Sy. “Diese... 
WoPOG@a ly vind: Yomtal beraod, Co Sin awe an Tit an "ey set ler. 
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Pe dre lps us o boub. cre) cin eed cine ee rete ieee 29 


a) we 


couvades from Abroad. Ti you «ogiikle SoS yee ck We 
] 


yom  t™recommend thay “them naelemer eres 
Pent yuanees clreeriy 6o5 lous 


Lie Bexremed. 


Also, you will help uSgaee some ee 4. Coq mon iis 
info-=sheet and seul it to your LTP iendeae eee meee. oumeon 
DEI Cis i. your pepers. 


We are grateful to: 


This time we would like to thank ta, jiemio legen 
comrades Lrom abroad and from country whe Neined we eeeree | Misa) 
~ Alan + "Contraflow", London, United Wingdon 
~ Yves 7., Paris, France ; 

-~ Will FP. + P.A-U--1.AJA., Berlin, Germany 

= Tike Hoss Wetels ee We As, HOW (Omics 

~iiteveer "Green anarchist", Oxomd. Wineeieds siege 
=trank G. + “Discussion bullevin", Greco seme cue 
="ANEGSCHiSt ieula Jnsvitute, Varlevaild ec aimee eee 

- Petri P., Tempera, finland 

=P NSO sy, SSIS de Metta sliaaaiensey at KLaigsclam 

- iducation Workers letwork, lianchester, United :ingJom 
~ ilorwich Solidarity Centre, Horwich, United Hinedom 

- Dragan HM. + Crni gavran, OSmederevska Palanka, F.R. Yuroslavia 
- Scott EK. + Anarchist Communist TPederation, London, U.K. 
we PAI ass (OAT, PCr ie, lego sls 


For more intemmation write to. Milan Diuric, Mo. Veltkooget27 20, 
11300 Smederevo, Serbia-Yugoslavia. 


FUTURE PRIMITIVE -- AND OTHER ESSAYS by John Zerzan, Automedia & 
Anarchy, 1994, 185 pages paperback. Automedia, PO Box 568, 
Willvemsbure Stetiom, Beockivn, “NY TiZiiy S790: 


For those of us whose introduction to anthropology was the Marx- 
Engels-Morgan schema, the title essay of John Zerzan’s book will come 
as a revelation or perhaps a fabrication. In the classic Marxist view 
humanity abandoned the dead end of primitive communism, driven by the 
need to assure a constant supply of the necessities of life. Class 
divisions and private ownership of the means of production arose with 
development of agriculture and the ability to produce surpluses. 

These made feasible both slavery and a non-productive upper crust of 
priests, shamans, chiefs, nobles, warriors ete. who could live on the 
surplus. The continuing evolution of society from chattel slavery to 
feudalism to capitalism was fueled by technological improvements in 
the means of production. Today these have created a condition in 
which the ability to produce goods in excess of human needs makes 
class divisions unnecessary, providing the material basis for a golden 
age, the cooperative commonwealth of socialism. 


Zerzan’s primitivist world view sets this interpretation of history on 
its head. He holds that our ancestors experienced the "golden age” of 
material plenty in the earliest era of their emergence on the planet. 
In fact, that is a major part of his thesis; the other is a corollary: 
that until quite recently--15,009 years ago--humans consciously (or 
intuitively) sought to remain as one with nature, avoiding even the 


orecetory iize as hunters thet would have put them on the road to 
Ce Le Se &£ defect is Zerzan’s failure to explain just what set 
Our species on the road out of Eden 


In the first few pages of the essay he argues that the beginning signs 
of civilization--"“domestication’” he calis it--date from perhaps 15,8@@ 
years ago. The previous Z i/Z miilion years or more of our species’ 
existence was spent in a Bolden ege of stagnation, another creature 
in the community of nature. 


ity SUppomteof his comtentawens he argues first of adil that our early 
ancestors were not prevented from developing civilization by lack of 
the mental or physical capacity to da so. Referring to the research 
of scholars in the field, he shows that the biological classification 
of our ancestors into different species by virtue of evolutionary 
changes in cranial and other skeletal differences is artificial and 
misleading. Aithough smaller, craniums of Homo habilis, for instance, 
who produced the first stone tools nearly 3 million years ago show 
evidence of brain organization remarkably like those of modern humans. 
in fact, quoting recent authorities in the field, he argues that 
differentiation between Homo erectus (appearing 1.75 million years 
ago), and Homo sapiens, who appeared 30,8@@ years ago) is artificial, 
brain size and physical differentiation exhibiting so many 
intermediate stages that a line cannot really be drawn. The teardrep 
shaped, symmetrical, beautifully balanced Acheulean handaxe of one 
million years ago, according to the authorities Zerzan quotes, 
required mental(brain) organization equal to that of moderns. 

From Zerzan's point of view, the term “hunter-gatherers” to describe 
Cur primitive ancestors is false. Hunting, he believes, would have 
led our species onto the road to civilization much earlier than his 
thesis asserts. For one thing, hunting promotes the development of 
symbolism, the first step in the development of culture and 
Civilization, as well as the sexual division of labor as we see it in 
the societies of which we have historical records. Marshalling 
evidence from experts on the subject, he shows that until quite 
recentiy, 140.060 to 2Z@@,@@0 years ago, cur ancestors did no 
Slenificant hunting; the human diet consisted mainly of vegetable 
matter, and food gathering did not entail a division of labor between 
women and men. Meat, an unusual element in the diet, came from 
scavenfing. 


Basic to Zerzan’s position is the view that in our ancestors’ state of 
natural innocence symbols, the backbone of culture, did not exist. 
This ineludes speech, language being symbolic by its very nature. He 
finds authorities to show that "...no evidence exists of speech before 
the cultural explosion of the later Upper Paleolithic.” 


Looking at the results of civilization--the “horrendous present," he 
calls it--Zerzan finds little to be optimistic about. Unless we can 
draw comfort from a remark which speaks of his essay’s showing us 
".,.who we are and what we might become again,” which unfortunately he 
doesn’t enlarge on, we seem to be doomed in the absence of a Lord and 
Say Lou 


Besides this title essay, three others--The Mass Psychology of 


om 


Misery,” “Tonality and Toteeary ye enc Sere oe ose Dome of 
Postmodernism--complete the essays, each about thirty pages long. 
"The Nihilist’s Dictionary’ derines Zerzanesquely such terms as 
‘Niceisn,” “technology,” “Gigiepigre and “society. Two reviews-- 
“Bookchin’s Libertarian Municipelism” reviewing Bookchin © s The Rise of 
Urbanization and the Decline of Citizenship and “America as Paradise, 
a review of America by Jean Baudrillard: these and a truly excellent 
biblicgraphy complete the book. 
--Frank Girard 


NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND SHORT REVIEWS 


SEVERELY DEALT WITH: GROWING UP IN BELFAST AND GLASGOW by Jehn Taylor 
Caldwell, 19933, 164 pages; Northern Herald Books, 5 Close Lea, 
Rastrick, Brighouse HDB SAR, England; L5.95 (about $1G). 


Seottish working class youth were “severely dealt with” both in school 
and, when they left that at a very early age, at work. In the case of 
John Taylor Caldwell, the right hand man of the prince of anarchists, 
Guy Aldred, and author of his biography (Come Dungeons Dark. 1988, 
reviewed in DB3S), the severity carried into his stressful and unhappy 
home life as a child. fhis first installment brings his autobiography 
from his OLrth i Classe ce lone wine o ll ip to 1927. Subsequent 
volumes will deal with the author’s experiences es a bell boy and 
steward on board ccean liners, and with his years in the Glasgow 
anarchist and socialist movement. 


those years he, his three siblings, and his parents had moved 
fest where he had witnessed that part of the Northern Ireland 
troubles that occurred berore 1325. Perhass it west ee ome with an 
opportunity to witness the mindless cruelty of an asshole father and 
Similiar teachers in charge of educating the children of the Belfast 
“lower middle class,’ that led him into the libertarian socialist 
movement, although that lies beyond the scope of this part of his 
Suory , 


His parents regarded themselves as middie class, his father being a 
tailor with a small business and an income barely large enough to 
Support his family. According to Caldwell the principal differences 
between him and the working class boys a few blocks over were that he 
was a protestant and wore shoes. 

t 
Caldwell seems to be gifted with almost total recall--he remembers his 
second birthday--and it is the details of his early 1ife and 
especially the vivid word pictures that charm the reader. The blurb 
on the back cover reads, “A moving, often humourous account of 2 
determined quest for knowledge and understanding in the teeth of 


poverty, brutality, and injuseeee.” It’s all of thaw 

*K * * 
SURVIVAL OF THE WEAKEST (CLOVE, SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL CHANGE) by Ken R. 
Smith, author of Free Js Cheaper reviewed in DB34. Some idea of the 


content can be gained from the following in the advance flyer: "The 
revival of moral community is undermining capitalism. The political 


Address Correction 


apids, MI 495@1 


Requested 


act, hitherto regarded as the catalyst, will be simply tne outward 
manifestation of a reality that is already coming about. The 
revolution is taking place, now.” We hope to have a review in BBSS. 
Foremore info: KeneSmith, Bolly Lane, BMayeHill Gloucester Gbhi/ GNF, 
Engiand. 

* * * 
BULLETIN OF THE SOCIAL LABOR MOVEMENT. Persons interested in the 


history of DeLeonism can expect publication of the second issue of the 


Bulletin of the Socie]l Labor Movement sometime in November or early 
December. This issue will contain articles on the SLP’s alternative 
press--the lesser known periodicals that were net edited by De Leon. 
Most of these belong to the early pericd of the party, between 1876 
and 1890. Continuing the project that saw De Leon’s 1896 datebock 
diary transcribed and annotated for the first issue of the BSLM, Ben 
Perry has completed the same work on the 1899 catebook/diary which De 
Leon kept during this important year in SLP history. Ben descibes it 
as “More informative than that of 1898. 


* *K * 
SPANNER. The DB recently received notice that Spanner has ceased 
publicationwpecateeecl printang problems «and theedifficultacs cof 
communication. 


* * * 
THEE Ee beer lol SOCIETY BULLERIN.. A tecent. letter irom, themeancadaan 
publishers informed us that the DLSB had ceased publication for the 
time being but hoped to resume after the first of the year in a new 


(EO" Ds 


Me) 


